defense acquisition

By ROBERT B, COSTELLO

What does the future hold for defense acquisition? A senior DoD official
describes activity under way on five major fronts.

rhe pace of defense acquisition reform in the past
year has been brisk and, as a result, the Defense
>epartment has had to assimilate numerous major
evelopments intended to improve the production and
ustainability of the weapon systems used by our fighting
Drees. As the department and the military services re-
Lructure their organizations to implement these mea-
jres, changes in the way we do business are taking place
cross the board. All in all, these are dynamic times in
rhat is inherently a complex and challenging environ-
ment. Being a part of the process is exciting.

To bolster efforts to improve the production and sus-
linability of our weapon systems, we are pursuing five
bjectives that take into account the principal findings of
ic Packard Commission report,1 recent congressional
oncerns, and our own assessments. Our objectives are to
nprove relations between government and industry,
icrease the effectiveness of the procurement and logis-
cs work force, reduce the cost of quality, revitalize the
idustrial base, and institute regulatory reform. Each
bjective has been assigned to a deputy assistant secre-
iry within production and logistics.

Improving relations with industry. This objective is the
;sponsibility of the deputy assistant secretary for pro-
jrement. It recognizes that in order to have a reliable,

iFormally known as the U.S. President's Blue Ribbon Com-
ission on Defense Management, the Packard Commission
wed a series of reports on defense policy and management
fuex in the spring and early summer of 1986.

effective national defense, we must have a vigorous and
productive industrial base unencumbered by overly tense
relationships between government and business. I come
from a very competitive industry, and I know first-hand
the pressures on managers to perform in the best interests
of the company. Because the defense environment is
somewhat more complex than the nondefense arena, pri-
vate sector managers who must operate in that environ-
ment face even more intense pressure.

Defense industry has to put significant energy into
reducing the points of friction which otherwise develop
when a commercial enterprise is conducted in full view of
the public. For our part, we in government have an
obligation to promote stable and uniform policies so that
decision-makers in industry can pursue their enterprises
with some confidence in the continuity of the process. We
must avoid even the appearance of vindictive or arbitrary
behavior.

Many of industry's concerns are well-known. They
include a perceived emphasis on punitive enforcement of
contract requirements rather than cooperation based on
trust; unnecessarily duplicative surveillance of contractor
performance by the government; lack of consistency
among the military departments in contract policy mat-
ters; allegedly confiscatory policies on technical data
rights; and stringent overhead cost control policies,

In order to ensure that we in the department fully
understand the current condition of government-industry
relations in the field of procurement, we will survey both
parties. The Institute for Defense Analysis is conducting
a formal survey, and we are also engaging in informal
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